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I myself was ashamed of having been betrayed into
mere vapouring. Nothing was further from my wildest
hopes. Yet it is a, fact that, about eighteen years after-
wards, a wretched little stem-wheel steamboat I com*
manded lay moored to the bank of an African river.

Everything was dark under the stars. Every other
white man on board was asleep. I was glad to be alone
on deck, smoking the pipe of peace after an anxious
day. The subdued thundering mutter of tlie Stanley
Falls hung in the heavy night air of the last navigable
reach of the Upper Congo, while no more than ten
miles away, in Reshid's camp just above the Falls, the
yet unbroken power of the Congo Arabs slumbered un-
easily. Their day was over. Away in the middle of
the stream, on a little island nestling all black in the
foam of the broken water, a solitary little light glim-
mered feebly, and I said to myself with awe, "This is
the very spot of my boyish boast/*

A great melancholy descended on me. Yes, this was
the very spot. But there was no shadowy friend to
stand by my side in the night of the enormous wilder-
ness, no great haunting memory, but only the unholy
recollection of a prosaic newspaper "stunt" and the
distasteful knowledge of the vilest scramble for loot
that ever disfigured the history of human conscience
and geographical exploration. What an end to the
idealized realities of a boy's daydreams! I wondered
what I was doing there, for indeed it was only an unfore-
seen episode, hard to believe In now, in my seaman's
life. Still, the fact remains that I have smoked a pipe
of peace at midnight in the very heart of the African
continent, and felt very lonely there.

But never so at sea. There I never felt lonely, because
there I never lacked company. The company of great
navigators, the first grown-up friends of my early boy-